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fit to be the founder of a royal house, who was} which thus became his capital, and was, there- 
aout to be regarded as a pattern for the imitation of|fore, called the “ city of God.” 


By the atten- 


| tion bestowed on religion, David awakened the 
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The choice of David for the throne was re-| nation to a sincere adoration of Jehovah, and 
peatedly announced to him by Samuel during | brought them to forget their idols; and, in to- 
the life of Saul; and his faith in the promise| ken of approbation of his conduct, he received 
was so great, that, though frequently tried as| the promise of a succession in his house, and 


CORNER OF CARPENTER AND SEVENTH STREETS, (to an hair’s breadth—persecuted with unre- 
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lenting malignity by his jealous enemy, and 
aes |Often in the most imminent danger of falling 
into his hands, he yet neglected the repeated 
opportunities which seemed to be offered him 
for delivering himself from the danger, and 
chose to wait until God should fulfil his promise 

There were many reasons why the Hebrews|in the ordinary course.of his providence. 

became at length clamorous for a change in} As a man he was in his sentiments and con- 
the mode of administering their government. |duct a true Israelite; and, as a king, a faithful 
The effeminacy and cowardice of the people| vassal of the King of kings. He was a sin- 
—the jealousy and disunion of the tribes—all|cere and zealous worshipper of the true God, 
of which originated in idolatry, that great|who placed his religion, not in offerings or 
source of all their calamities, had attained to|other external acts of devotion, but in obe- 
so great a degree of inveteracy in the time of|dience to the divine precepts, in which he 
Samuel, that they threatened to produce, after|}sought and found all his happiness. In his 
his death, the most severe calamities. The|psalms he pours forth his whole heart—the 
degeneracy of Samuel’s sons, who had been | feelings ofa humble obedience to the divine will 
appointed subordinate judges, increased these }—an entire confidence and dependence on di- 
apprehensions. They therefore strenuously |vine assistance, and the most glowing grati- 
insisted on their demand—* Nay, but we will| tude for deliverance from danger, and for suc- 
have a king over us,” &c. Their request, |}cess in difficulties, are all expressed in the 
however, was not approved of by their invisible |finest strains of language. He was not an 
king, who would have been obscured by the | ideal model of human perfection, but how 
introduction of a subordinate and visible chief|earnest was his repentance for sin! and under 
magistrate, and he briefly represented to them | its conviction his soul was entirely and steadily 
the burdens they would have to bear under | devoted to God. The various sufferings and 
kingly rule. The desired change being, how- | enjoyments of the Christian pilgrim are ad- 
ever, sought for in a lawful manner, through | mirably portrayed in his harmonious poetry, 
the mediation of a prophet, and Moses having | which will convey instruction and consolation 
himself established regulations in anticipation |to the latest generations. 
of the alteration eventually taking place, a king| After the death of Saul, the tribe of Judah 
was granted, who was to act as the vicegerent had alone elected David to be their king, in 
of Jehovah. By the regulations of Moses,|accordance with the designation which God 
it had been established that they should raise | had made. A civil war commenced in con- 
those only to the throne who were designat-| sequence of the adherence of the other tribes 
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of an eternal kingdom. 

The prosperity to which the nation had at- 
tained in the time of David, was continued and 
increased under Solomon, who, in the early 
part of his reign, wished for nothing more than 
wisdom and understanding, that he might go- 
vern his subjects well. ‘The predominant tribe 
of Judah now lay “ as a lion and as a lioness,” 
which no nation ventured to rouse up. 


The Hebrews were the ruling people, and 
their empire the principal monarchy in west- 
ern Asia. Peace gave them prosperity, and 
the trade which Solomon introduced, brought 
wealth into the country, and promoted the arts 
and sciences. Sovereign princes were at- 
tracted to Jerusalem, to see and converse with 
the prosperous royal sage. 

In the midst of all his prosperity and splen- 
dour, Solomon fell short of the virtues of his 
father. His government was arbitrary—his 
court was extravagant, the burdens impos- 
ed in consequence upon the people, became 
oppressive; and, as he grew older, he con- 
tinually receded further from the law of Moses. 
He not only allowed idolatry to be introduced 
by his wives, but built temples himself to their 
gods. On this account his prosperity was in- 
terrupted by disquiets in I[dumea and Syria, 
and it was foretold to him that only one tribe 
(Judah and Benjamin, mentioned as one, be- 
cause the capital, Jerusalem, was situated on 
the borders of eaeh) should remain to his heirs. 
The dominion of the other ten tribes was pro- 
mised to Jeroboam by Ahijah the prophet. 
Solomon died in the year 975 B. C., and 
notwithstanding his glory, was but little la- 


ed by Jehovah himself, whose will was to be} to the son of Saul; but after the first victory mented. 


made known by a prophet, or by Urim and| gained by David, it was suffered to die away 
Thummim. These divine interpositions were | in silence; and, in the eighth year of his reign, 
well calculated to remind the kings of Him on| the government of the whole nation came into 
whom they were dependent, and from whom) his possession by the death of [sh-bosheth. 


they had received the throne. : During his reign were fulfilled the ancient 
Saul, their first king, was a hero in the true! prophecies, that the Hebrews should extend 


sense of the word—a successful warrior, he| their borders to the Euphrates, subject the| 


also administered the civil concerns of the na-| Edomites, conquer the Moabites, and other 
tion with propriety; and, after his death, ne 
complaint appears to have been uttered against 
him, and eleven tribes remained faithfully at- 
tached to his son. 

He did not, however, adapt himself suffi- 


eastern people, and become formidable to, all 
their neighbours. ‘The success of their arms 
confirmed the people in their religion; but Da- 
vid, by his numerous wars, acquired the cha- 


racter of a “man of blood,’’ and was, there- 
ciently to the theocratical nature of the He- fore, forbidden to build the magnificent temple 
brew constitution. He forgot that he was alwhich he had intended as a palace for the 
vassal of Jehovah, and did not always execute|throne of God. He transferred the ark of the 
His orders, but made exceptions according to| covenant, which was the throne of their king, 
his own views. He thus rendered himself un-! Jehovah, from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem, 


| The great and powerful empire of David 
and Solomon was now torn into two very une- 
qual parts. The ten tribes, with all the tribu- 
tary nations as far as the Euphrates, were 
thenceforth called the kingdom of Israel; while 
the kingdom of Judah included scareely a 
| fourth part of the dominions of Solomon. War 
between the rival kings was prevented by thé 
mission of the prophet Shemaiah. No defi- 
nite treaty of peace was, however, concluded, 
land the frontiers of the two kingdoms always 
presented an hostile appearance. 

Hitherto we have seen that the Hebrews 
were uniformly governed according to the pro- 
mises and threatenings which their Lawgiver 
and King had pronounced frem Horeb. The 
same course was pursued in His government 
of the two kingdoms. ‘The sundering of the 
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the empire was intended, no doubt, asa warn- 
ing, that the fundamental law of the state 
should be upheld, but the king of neither divi- 
sion took heed of this, and they both, as well 
as their successors, carried their disorders so 
far, that they were aptly described as wicked 
shepherds. A succession of prophets arose 
in consequence, who reminded rulers and sub- 
jects of their duties to Jehovah, and calamity 
after calamity followed their threats of punish- 
ment, in order to bring the nation to reflec- 
tion. 

From the first, there was in the kingdom of 
Israel the greatest disregard of the divine laws, 
and it was consequently destroyed one hun- 
dred and thirty-four years earlier than Judah. 
Jeroboam trusted little to the promise made to 
him by the prophet, that if he would obey the 
law as David did, there should be a long suc- 
cession in his family. He feared, that if the 
people went up to Jerusalem to attend the 
feasts, they would return to their allegiance to 
the house of David. He, therefore, set up 
two golden calves, as images of Jehovah—he 
built temples and erected altars to these ima- 
ges—and so interwove these arbitrary chan- 
ges, with the constitution of the kingdom, that 
even his most pious successors did not venture 
to abolish them. The sequel exhibited the 
successive extermination of those royal fami- 
lies who patronised idolatry, with its various 
abominations ; and the higher their corrup- 
tions arose, the more decisive and striking 
were the signs and declarations. which showed 
the Israelites that all idols were as nothing 
before the Lord of the universe, their king. 
At last, after all milder punishments had been 
proved in vain, their repeated rebellions were 
followed by the destruction of the kingdom and 
captivity of the people, as foretold by 1 Kings 
xiv. 15. Hosea ix. Amos v. 

In the kingdom of Judah, the royal family 
remained unchanged, in accordance with the 
promise given to David. ‘There were, indeed, 
many idolatrous and rebellious kings, but they 
were all succeeded by those who re-established 
theocracy in the hearts of their subjects. Ju- 
dah, therefore, though much smaller than Is- 
rael, continued her national existence longer ; 
but as no durable reformation was produced, 
she finally experienced the same fate as her 
sister kingdom. 

During the period which more immediately 
preceded the execution of these punishments, 
both nations were frequently exposed to re- 
verse and humiliation from their enemies. 
Their capitals were several times taken and 
pillaged,—and the temple was repeatedly 
robbed of its treasures, either by the hands of 
the invaders, or by their own kings, to pro- 
cure the means of purchasing security. Wars 
between the two kingdoms contributed to ex- 
haust their strength, and led to that antipathy 
and hatred which continued between the Sa- 
maritans and Jews fora long period. Samaria, 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel, was be- 
sieged, and destroyed by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, about the year 722 B.C. He car- 
ried away the principal inhabitants to the east 
side of the Tigris, and to the cities of the 
Medes. Their place was filled by colonists, 
whom he brought from Babylon and other 






parts of his dominions—who mingling with the} rent as glass, and all solid as marble. They 
Israelites who were left, they were all com-| threaten the curious adventurer with being 
prehended under the general name of Samari-| torn in pieces by their craggy points, if he at- 
tans. Perhaps nothing could exhibit more} tempts penetrating any further into it ; and in- 


























emphatically the dispersion of the nation and 
the extinction of the true religion, than the 
fact, that, after this event, the wild beasts, par- 
ticularly lions, increased so much in the greatly 
depopulated territory, that, to avert the sup- 
posed punishment, an Israelitish priest was 
recalled from exile, to instruct the idolatrous 
inhabitants in the worship of Jehovah as a 
national Deity, who was thenceforth numbered 
as one of their own gods, 
(To be continued.) 
autiends 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED CAVE. 

Among the many curiosities with which na- 
ture is so beautifully diversified, in almost 
every part of our country, as well in the bow- 
els of the earth as on its surface, there has 
none ever come under my observation so wor- 
thy of our admiration and wonder, as the one 
which I am about to attempt a description of; 
nor are there any of the works of convulsed 
nature, yet discovered, in this country, so sin- 
gular and majestic in appearance as this cave ; 
and although one of the many wonderful 
works of nature, it would appear as if art and 
nature had there both made a general display 
of their talents respectively, in the formation 
and furnishing of this beautiful cavern ; for 
there are certainly many very nice imitations 
of art, among the myriads of its airy concre- 
tions which present themselves to the aston- 
ished beholder, who, with wonder and delight, 
stops short at the entrance of this subter- 
ranean grove, to feast his optics on these 
inimitable works of nature. I have said imi- 
tations of art, but I apprehend there are many 
of these concretions that would even defy the 
nicest artist to imitate. 
This curious production of nature was 
never discovered till a few days ago, when the 
owner (Mr. Reece, of Peters township, liv- 
ing on the basis of the North mountain) was 
about to dig for water; and as there is a 
very large spring issuing out of the rocks, at 
the foot of a hill of considerable height, and a 
kind of sink hole some distance above the 
spring, he thought he probably could come on 
the stream : accordingly he commenced dig- 
ging in the sink hole, and had proceeded but 
a few feet, when he could plainly hear the 
water running, seemingly with great rapidity ; 
and at the distance of about twelve feet from 
the surface, came to the water, at the lower 
extremity of a fissure in the rock, which im- 
mediately expanded into a large and beauti- 
ful cavern, the entrance of which is partially 
obstructed by loose rocks, which, after ad- 
vancing a little distance, entirely disappear, 


deed in some places he is obliged to proceed 
in a stooping position, in order to avoid them. 
In proceeding up this subterraneous pass- 
age, you are obliged to walk in the run near- 
ly all the way. The run is in some places 
dry at this time, owing to the season of the 
year.. Yet it is evident from the bed of the 
run, and other visible marks of the water, that 
some parts of the year the water must flow 
through the different channels in large quan- 
tities. Even at this time, there is a great 
deal running through it, but mostly through 
channels alongside of the principal one, as is 
evident from the great noise it makes in fall- 
ing over the craggy rocks, which impede its 
progress. ‘There are in the principal chan- 
nel several falls, which might very properly be 
denominated cataracts. The extent of the 
cave is as yet unknown, as it has been but 
partially explored. ‘The greatest distance any 
person has been up it yet, is about 800 feet, 
at which distance there was no appearance of 
its termination. In ascending this cave, the 
eye is most agreeably struck with its grandeur 
—at every step new wonders present them- 
selves—here is the spar formed into trees, 
shrubs, &c., which make it have the appear- 
ance of a petrified grove—in some places the 
spar is formed into the likenesses of men, 
birds, beasts, organs, &c., and in one place, 
raised on a pedestal, is a striking resemblance 
of a half unfurled flag. Besides these, there 
are hundreds of other likenesses, which I shall 
not here attempt a description of. When we 
first saw them, we were only surprised at 
their diversity and beauty, but on a more mi- 
nute examination, we were struck with amaze- 
ment, knowing them to be mere productions 
of nature ; who hitherto, in solitary silence, 
had, in her playful moments, unseen and un- 
heard, dressed the scene, as if for her own 
amusement. M. 
eddy 


THE ENGLISH CLASSIC.---NO. 16. 


The character of Bishop Berkeley is one of 
the purest and best in the annals of English 
literature. ‘Io Americans it is doubly inte- 
resting from the circumstance of his residence 
in our country. Actuated by a generous zeal, 
he formed the plan of establishing a college in 
the island of Bermuda, for educating the In- 
dian youth and qualifying them for missionaries 
of the gospel. ‘The undertaking proved abor- 
tive, and Berkeley sought a refuge from his 
misfortunes amidst the beautiful scenery and 
polished society of Rhode Island. He resided 
in the neighbourhood of Newport for nearly 
two years, and his mansion is still pointed out 


and instead of loose rubbish, solid rocks ap-|to strangers as one of the most interesting 
pedr, enamelled with spar of different colours.| objects of that delightful vicinity. His cele- 
In every direction are to be seen the most) brated verses on the progress of empire, have 
beautiful icicles, suspended from its noble, and | acquired an almost prophetical character, 


in some places, majestic ceiling. Concre-| though they are merely the speculations of a 
tions, without number, and of almost every c0-! sagacious observer. _ 

lour, size, and dimension, are seen pointing}, 
downwards from the ceiling, and inwards} 
from the sloping walls—some white, some red,} One of the most accomplished writers of our 
some brown, some green, and others transpa-| own, or of former times, has paid the following 


“ Westward the star of empire wends its way,” &c. 
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NN 
tribute of praise to the character of Berkeley. 
«A few years before the commencement of 
these periodical works, a memorable accession 
was made to metaphysical science by the pub- 
lication of Berkeley’s new theory of vision, 
and of his principles of human knowledge. 
Possessed of a mind which, however inferior 
to that of Locke in depth of reflection and in 
soundness of judgment, was fully its equal in 
logical acuteness and invention, and, in learn- 
ing, fancy and taste, far its superior ; Berkeley 
was singularly fitted to promote that reunion of 
philosophy with the fine arts, which is so es- 
sential to the prosperity of both. Locke, we 
are told, despised poetry ; and we know from 
one of his own letters, that among our Eng- 
lish poets his favourite author was Sir Richard 
Blackmore. Berkeley, on the other hand, 
courted the society of all from whose conver- 
sation and manners he could hope to add to 
the embellishments of his genius ; and although 
himself a decided and high church tory, lived 
in habits of friendship with Steele and Addison, 
as well as with Pope and Swift. Pope’s ad- 
miration of him seems to have risen to a sort 
of enthusiasm. He yielded to Berkeley’s 
decision on a very delicate question, relating 
tothe exordium of the Essay on Man; and on 
his moral qualities, he has bestowed the highest 
and most unqualified eulogy to be found in his 
writings. "* 

















mean and contracted, as to centre all regard would never have felt so long as the ungrate- 
on its own interest, exclusive of the rest of|ful truth lay concealed. 
mankind. Even the selfish man has some} Let us then respect the happiness of our 
share of love, which he bestows on his family | species, and in this light examine the proceed- 
and his friends. A nobler mind hath at heart| ings of the free-thinkers. From what giants 
the common interest of the society or country|and monsters would these knight-errants un- 
of which he makes a part. And there is still| dertake to free the world? From the ties that 
a more diffusive spirit, whose being or inten-| religion imposeth on our minds, from the ex- 
tions reach the whole mass of mankind, and |pectation of a future judgment, and from the 
are continued beyond the present age to a|terrors of a troubled conscience, not by re- 
succession of future generations. forming men’s lives, but by giving encourage- 
The advantage arising to him who hath a|ment to their vices. What are those important 
tincture of this generosity on his soul, is, that| truths of which they would convince mankind ? 
he is affected with a sublimer joy than can be|That theré is no such thing as a wise and just 
comprehended by one who is destitute of that| Providence ; that the mind of man is corpo- 
noble relish. ‘The happiness of the rest of|real ; that religion is a state-trick, contrived to 
mankind hath a natural connection with that}make men honest and virtuous, and to pro- 
of a reasonable mind. And in proportion as|cure a subsistence to others for teaching and 
the actions of each individual contribute to this | exhorting them to be so ; that the good tidings 
end, he must be thought to deserve well or ill, | of life and immortality, brought to light by the 
both of the world, and of himself. I have in| gospel, are fables and impostures ; from be- 
a late paper observed, that men who have no|lieving that we are made in the image of God, 
reach of thought do often misplace their affec-|they would degrade us to an opinion that we 
tions on the means, without respect to the end;|are on a level with the beasts that perish. 
and by a preposterous desire of things in them-|What pleasure or what advantage do these 
selves indifferent, forego the enjoyment of|notions bring to mankind? Is it of any use to 
that happiness which those things are instru-|the public that good men should Jose the com- 
mental to obtain. ‘This observation has been|fortable prospect of a reward to their virtue ; 
considered with regard to critics and misers ;|or the wicked be encouraged to persist in 
I shall now apply it to free-thinkers. their impiety, from an assurance that they 
Liberty and truth are the main points which |shall not be punished for it hereafter ? 
these gentlemen pretend to have in view; to} Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons 
proceed, therefore, methodically, I will endea-|of liberty and truth, yet it is of such truths, 
vour to show in the first place, that liberty|and that sort of liberty, which makes them 
and truth are not in themselves desirable, but |justly be looked upon as enemies to the peace 


“ Even in a bishop I can spy desert ; 
Secker is decent; Rundle has a heart; 
Manners, with candour, are to Benson given ; 
To Berkeley, every virtue under heaven.” 


The essay which we have selected for to- 
day’s classic is well adapted to the circum- 
stances of the present times. ‘True it is, that 
though modern sceptics have refined upon the 
coarseness of their predecessors, they have not 
altered the ground of attack, though repeatedly 
beaten off from their original positions. The 
character of the infidelity is essentially the 
same ; its effects upon the heart and affections 
are unaltered; and whether the poison of unbe- 
lief be taken at the hands of Chubb or Wool- 
ston, of Paine or Elias Hicks, it is the same 
deadly, withering potion. 
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BY BISHOP BERKELEY. 





Few think these mad, for most like these, 
Are sick and troubled with the same disease. 


Creech. 


Tuere is a restless endeavour in the mind 
of man after happiness. This appetite is 
wrought into the original frame of our nature, 
and exerts itself in all parts of the creation 
that are endued with any degree of thought or 
sense. But as the human mind is dignified by 


only as they relate to a farther end. And se-|and happiness of the world. 


But upon a tho- 


condly, that the sort of liberty and truth (al-|rough and impartial view it will be found, that 


lowing those names) which our free-thinkers 
use all their industry to promote, is destruc- 


tive of that end, viz. human happiness; and|duce slavery and error among men. 


consequently that species, as such, instead of 
being encouraged or esteemed, merits the de- 
testation and abhorrence of all honest men. 
And in the last place, I design to show, that 
under the pretence of advancing liberty and 
truth, they do in reality promote the two con- 
trary evils. 

As to the first point, it has been observed 
that it is the duty of each particular person to 
aim at the happiness of his fellow-creatures ; 
and that as this view is of a wider or narrow- 
er extent, it argues a mind more or less vir- 
tuous. Hence it follows, that a liberty of do- 
ing good actions which conduce to the felicity 
of mankind, and a knowledge of such truths 
as might either give us pleasure in the con- 
templation of them, or direct our conduct to 
the great ends of life, are valuable perfections. 
But shall a good man, therefore, prefer a li- 
berty to cummit murder or adultery, before the 
wholesome restraint of divine and human 


a more comprehensive faculty than can be|/aws? Or shall a wise man prefer the know- 


found in the inferior animals, it is natural for 
men not only to have an eye, each to his own 
happiness; but also to endeavour to promote 
that of others in the same rank of being ; and 
in proportion to the generosity that is ingredi- 


ent in the temper of the soul, the object of its 
benevolence is of a larger and narrower ex- 
There is hardly a spirit upon earth so 


tent. 





* Dugald Stewart.—Dissertation Ist. 





| ledge of a troublesome and afflicting truth, be- 


ore a pleasant error that would cheer his soul 
with joy and comfort, and be attended with 
no ill consequences? Surely no man of com- 
mon sense would thank him, who had put it 
in his power to execute the sudden sugges- 
tions of a fit of passion or madness, or ima- 
gine himself obliged to a person, who, by for- 
wardly informing him of ill news, had caused 
his soul to anticipate that sorrow which she 





pore endeavours, mstead of advancing the 


cause of liberty and truth, tend only to intro- 
There 
are two parts In our nature : the baser, which 
consists of our senses and passions; and the 
more noble and rational, which is properly the 
human part, the other being common to us 
with brutes. The inferior part is generally 
much stronger, and has always the start of 
reason, which, if, in the perpetual struggle be- 
tween them, it were not aided from heaven by 
religion, would almost universally be vanquish- 
ed, and a man become a slave to his passions, 
which, as it is the most grievous and shameful 
slavery, so it is the genuine result of that liber- 
which is proposed by overturning religion. 
Nor is the other part of their design better 
executed. Look into their pretended truths : 
are they not so many wretched absurdities, 
maintained in opposition to the light of nature 
and divine revelation by sly inuendoes and 
cold jests, by such pitiful sophisms and such 
confused and indigested notions, that one 
would vehemently suspect those men usurped 
the name of free-thinkers with the same view 
that hypocrits do that of godliness, that it may 
serve for a cloak to cover the contrary defect ? 

I shall close this discourse with a parallel 
reflection on these three species, who seem to 
be allied by a certain agreement in mediocrity 
of understanding. A critic is entirely given 


up to the pursuit of learning ; when he has 
got it, is his judgement clearer, his imagina- 
tion livelier, or his manners more polite than 
It is observed that a 


those of other men ? 
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miser, when he has acquired his superfluous| 
estate. eats, drinks, or sleeps with more satis- 
faction, that he has a cheerfuller mind, or 
relishes any of the enjoyments of life better 
than his neighbours? ‘The free-thinkers plead | 
hard for a license to think freely ; they have 
it: but what use do they make of it? Are 
they eminent for any sublime discoveries in| 
any of the arts and sciences? Have they 
been authors of any inventions that conduce to 
the well-being of mankind ? Do their writings 
show a greater depth of design, a clearer me- 
thod, or more just and correct reasoning than 
those of other men ? 

There is a great resemblance in their ge- 
nius ; but the critic and miser are only ridicu- 
lous and contemptible creatures, while the 
free-thinker is also a pernicious one. 


—>-— 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
MY COMMON PLACE BOOK, NO. 2. 


“ Reading furnishes the mind only with a | 
of knowledge; ’tis thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and °tis not 
enoug!: to cram ourselves with a great load of col- 
lections ; unless we chew them over again, they will 
not give us strength and nourishment.” Locke. 

| 


God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake 
the man. He leaves all his faculties in their natural 
state, to enable him to judge of his inspirations, whe- 
ther they be of divine original or no. When he il- 
luminates the mind with supernatural light, he does 
not extinguish that which is natural. Locke. 

Give me a sound and sober understanding ; a tem- 
per that never falls out either with men or accidents; 
that takes all things with good humour, computes | 
rightly upon their value, and puts them to the uses} 
they are fit for. Marcus Antoninus. 


The effect of misfortunes on great minds, if I af 
use such a comparison, is like that of dew on flowers; | 
it animates their fragrancy, and draws forth those | 
odours which diffuse themselves to the delight of all 
who are near them. 


Philosophical Letters upon Physiognomies. 


Riches, like insects, while concealed they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly ; 
To whom can riches give repute and trust, 
Content and pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Pope. 


Peace of Mind.—Without peace of mind, there can 
be no such thing as happiness; nor can there be any 
peace of mind where there is a sense of guilt, which 
is naturally accompanied with a sense of danger. 

Gordon's Tacitus. 


Virtue—Death and. shipwreck are less dreadful 
than the pleasures which attack virtue. 
A) } Telemachus. 


Virtue strengthens in adversity, moderates in pros- 
rity, guides in society, entertains in solitude, advises 
in doubts, supports in weakness; it is of all acquisi- 
tions the most precious ; without it, the goods of for- 
tune hecome evils, serving only to make us guilty 
and miserable ; for it gives glory to God, utility to 
the public, tranquillity and joy to the conscience ; 
relief to some, counsel’ to others, and example to all. 
Palmer's Aphorisms. 


There is no work despicable because it is mean ; 
if it be honest and necessary, it is honourable. I am 
rendered important to the creation, by serving its 
necessities. It has been mentioned in old time, that 
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princesses did not disdain the distaff and needle. 
The golden age is painted as a pastoral one, when 
the kings of the earth tilled the ground, and the 
princes kept sheep. Ibid. 


Soul, then know thy full salvation, 
Rise o’er sin, and fear and care; 

Joy to find, in every station, 
Something still to do or bear. 

Think what spirit dwells within thee ; 
Think what Father’s smile is thine; 

Think that Jesus died to save thee; 
Child of Heaven, canst thou repine ? 


Troubles.—If all men’s troubles were brought into 
a common store, every one would carry back what 
he brought, rather than stand to share an equal di- 
vision. Countess of Warwick's Life. 


Haste, then, on from grace to glory, 
Armed by faith, and winged by prayer, 
Heaven’s eternal day’s before thee, 
God’s own hand shall lead thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, 
Soon shall pass thy pilgrim’s days, 
Hope soon change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise! 


Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the most sublime 
speculations; for never intending to go beyond spe- 
culation, it costs nothing to have it magnificent. 

Burke. 


In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit, 

If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit ; 

Rather stand up, assur’d with conscious pride, 

Alone, than err with millions on thy side. 
Churchill. 


—»—- 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


In the statement of the relative numbers of Friends 
and Hicksites in Philadelphia, published in the tenth 
number of the second volume of “The Friend,” I 
omitted to exhibit the total number of members in 
the city previous to the separation, and to show the 
proportion which the Hicksites bear to that aggre- 
gate. To supply this deficiency, I submit the follow- 
ing recapitulation, viz. 





























As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on every 
man who consults his own dignity, to retract it as 
soon as he discovers it, without fearing any censure 
so much as that of his own mind, Rambler. 


A discontented man is one that has fallen out with 
the world, and will be revenged on himself. 
Fuller’s Sapientiam. 


An error is not the better for being common, nor ‘umber of Friends. Number of Hicksites. 
truth the worse for having Jain Epcoees Works, | Adults 1674 | Adults 784 
“| Minors 1252 | Minors 677 





—_—— 


Parents and Children.—In all controversies be- Hicksite total 1461 


tween parents and children, I am naturally preju- 
diced in favour of the former. The obligations on 
that side can never be acquitted, and I think it is one 
of the greatest reflections upon human nature, that 
paternal instinct should be a stronger motive to love, 
than filial gratitude; that the receiving of favours 
should be a less inducement to good will, tenderness 
and commiseration, than the conferring of them. 
Spectator, No. 189. 


Total of Friends 2926 


From this it appears, that there are more than tio 
adult Friends to one adult Hicksite, and very nearly 
the same proportion of minors. But the Hicksite 
minors are full members of the Society of Friends, 
and equally entitled to all its privileges, as though 
their parents had never separated and joined another 
religious body. The act of the parents cannot viti- 
atethe rights of the children, In order therefore to 
ascertain the real situation of the two societies, the 
account must be placed thus. 


HYMN. Total of members with Friends, includ- 3603 
Luke xvimi—28. ing the children of Hicksites, is 
Lo, we have left all and followed thee. Var see : 784 
Jesus, I my cross have taken, — : , 
All to ee and follow thee, Majority of members with Friends, 2819 


Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou, from hence my all shall be. 
Perish every fond ambition, 


This brings us to the aggregate of members in 
Philadelphia, before the separation, viz. 


All I've sought, or hoped, or known, Remaining with Friends, 3603 
Yet how rich is my condition, Hicksites separated, 784 

God and Heaveu are still my own. 
Aggregate, 4387 


Let the world despise or leave me, 
They have left my Saviour too, 

Human looks and hearts deceive me, 
Thou art not, like them, untrue. 

And if thou wilt smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love and might, 

Foes may hate, and friends may scorn me, 
Shew thy face, and all is bright. 


Making the proportion of the Society in Philadelphia 
who have seceded, but little more than one-sixth of 
the whole. This seems to be reversing the proud 
boast of Elias Hicks and his party—that they are 
five-sixths of the Society ; and we are fully satisfied, 
when the truth comes to be investigated and ascer- 
tained, their statement, like many others they make, 
will be shown to be entirely false. In several meet- 
ings, where the enumeration is in progress, the re- 
sults are highly satisfactory, and exceed the most 
sanguine calculations that had been made. We 
would renew our earnest request, that in every meet- 
ing, however great the defection may appear, Friends 
should make out regular lists of all those who remain 
with them, to be recorded in a book kept for the 
purpose, and also an accurate statement of those 
who have seceded. It is.of great importance that a 
regular account of all the members of Society should 
be preserved. H. 


20% 


Go then, earthly fame and treasure, 
Come, disaster, care or pain, 

In thy service, pain is pleasure, 
Wish thy favour, loss is gain. 

I have call’d thee, Abba, Father, 
I have set my heart on thee, 

Storms may howl or clouds may gather, 
All must work for good to me. 


Man may trouble or distress me. 
It but drives me to thy breast; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring the sweeter rest. 
O ! ’tis not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is left to me; 
O! ’tis not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee. 








Those endowments which are natural, sit 
easy on their possessors ; and differ as much 
from the mimicry of them, as a real from an 
artificial flower. Dilhwyn’s Ref. 
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eee ————————————— 
From E. Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. |sentiments ; and though, as soon as there had 
einai been time, it was evident that there was in the 
SEPARATION IN THE WEST. meeting a decided preponderance in favour o 
(Continued from page 200.) reading the minute, the clerk, contrary to her 
A Friend proposed that we should adjourn ;| previous promise, declined doing it. The 
that perhaps we could hold the meeting in the) committee then reported they had conferred 
shed (provided for the horses), or in the yard together, and generally united* in proposing 
or grave yard. One of the Hicksites replied,| Edith Griffith as clerk. 
that he would rather they should adjourn to} By this time, the Hicksites had let Friends 
some other day, than for us to do either. An- know that they intended to keep possession of 
other proposed that they should meet at West-| the table, and proceed with their business. 
land on next second day ; others objected to) Edith Griffith was then requested to come for- 
it. Some of their committee observed, that ward, and serve the meeting as clerk; and 
they had the regular clerk—that he had in no| another Friend was proposed and approved as 
way disqualified himself—and seeing he was in| ,.<istant for the day. Edith Griffith withdrew 
possession of the table, he had better proceed. to one end of the gallery. At this time, 
D. Hilles proposed that the representatives be} without any proposition to that effect, a simul- 
called ; which he did from one of the reports} +t, neous movement took place throughout the 
(Westland), being all they had. But from re-| meeting —Friends taking one side of the house 
collection, as was supposed, they had made out| .,4 the Hicksites the other. 
a list of representatives from one other monthly As this act of separation took place, an im- 
meeting (Redstone), whom he called, without pressive feeling spread over the assembly. The 
having any official document, although but two separation descending into the newman vole 


of six were Hicksites. chat they were| tims. of social and domestic life—dividing 
Friends being now satisfied that they were) | inder those who had been the most inti- 


determined to hold a a = ores mately connected together—and this division 
with the Ota ae - = Yea Sena, being on subjects of the highest religious im- 
and that, notwithstanding their fair pretences portance, it was deeply felt; and an effusion 


“ a aa . ‘a they aeair Se osed | of tears gave evidence of the emotions of that 
to let us occupy the house, desired the repre- afflicting period. 


sentatives to withdraw and propose a clerk ;/ When the two companies had been settled, 
which being done, the assistant clerk was pro-|;, ... evident that not more than about one- 
een and ss “ as = ns re rye third had gone with the Hicksites. A Friend 
But _ - oe ny Se a re then remarked, that it was not with any feel- 
eS Se ee) ee acjournng | ing of boasting, but it was now evident where 


ma agt He es On epeeny Aaae on his the majority was. One of the Hicksite com- 
th: eee d rs aoe Expressive! mittee replied, as to majorities, they are not 
of the cause; and having the other two re-| 14. weight of a feather. 


ports, called the representatives, being twelve} +... fg rmer assistant declining to act, a per- 


¥ aoe <n < brag or Phe son from another quarter took her place, and 
riends being on the other report (Westland), proceeded to read with such an overwhelming 
as representatives, were also called, and an- voice, that Friends were obliged to wait a con- 


swered. : : : 
: : siderable time for an opportunity to proceed 
Then after making a demand for the records,} +41, their business. 


and informing the Hicksites that by retiring) Tne Hicksites, before they concluded, ap- 
bs» relinquished no right of property, and pointed another committee to bring forward 
women’s meeting being informed of our situa-| 1, name of a clerk, &c. 


tion, the men’s meeting adjourned to the} w),,, they had got through with their 
school house, on the property, ‘where they sat business and withdrawn, Friends, under the 


down together, being humbly ‘sensible that humbling feeling which had spread over the 
the sustaining presence of the gracious head of meeting, proceeded with their business, which 


the church was still with them, uniting them]... transacted in much harmony, and renew- 
in a precious feeling of gospel fellowship ; un-| ,4 feeling of gospel fellowship. 7 


der the sensible feeling of which, several en- Th ‘ Sines Gee dinataiine 4 
couraging testimonies were borne. The busi- Pike B —s rm. = "whe ee ve uaht en 
ness of the meeting was conducted with quiet} V** *'*¢ “un ee ee 
ond untidactian. the 19th of the 11th month. : Their meeting 
The women’s meeting witnessed a similar house having been burnt, Friends had for 
trial. The old clerk, Mary Hall, sister of some time met in a private house belonging 
David Hilles, was a Hicksite. At the meet-|*° Jacob Griffith, who now had attached him- 
ing in the eighth month, a committee had been self to the Hicksites, and lately his wife had 
; taken the head seat from an approved minis- 


appointed to bring forward the name of a Be pdes ee 

clerk, and at this time they were prepared to ter, who had occupied it with dignity and pro- 

report. When the opening minute had been ter for ee eee fa the meeting was 
gathering, he warned one Friend off the pre- 


read, the clerk was requested to read the mi-! >*. jing him, if he had h 
nute appointing the committee to propose a autos, Coming Sim, H BO aad any property there, 
to take it with him (alluding, as was supposed, 


clerk, which she discovered an unwillingness . 
; oa se: . to some benches he had made). The Friend, 
to do ; but said, if it was the judgment of the however, made him but little reply. With 


several of a committee from the quarterly 
meeting present, the meeting assembled ; after 
a time of quietude, a Friend appeared in so- 
lemn supplication: about one half of the 
Hicksites present kept their seats with their 
heads covered, the others (and some of their 
leading characters too) rose in our usual 
order. 

Near the common time Jacob Griffith said he 
thought it seasonable to turn to the business 
of the preparative meeting, and desired all 
those that were orthodox to leave the premises, 
saying the property belonged to him, and he 
now withdrew the privilege for them to hold 
meeting there any longer. William M*‘Girr 
said that he did admire that we had the assu- 
rance to meet with them ; that if he had been 
one who had separated from them in the dis- 
orderly manner that we had done at yearly 
meeting, he should not have thought of assezs- 
bling with us again. Without saying any 
thing to irritate them, [’riends quietly withdrew, 
and retired about one fourth of a mile to the 
house of David Grave, and after a comfortable 
and refreshing season together, conducted the 
business of the preparative meeting, consistent 
with the order of truth. 

Westland preparative meeting was held on 
the 20th of the 1 1th month, and a number of the 
committee present ; the Hicksites having the 
records, and the clerk, opened the meeting. A 
Friend then queried of them, if they expected 
to hold the preparative meeting in subordina- 
tion to O. Y. meeting—or to that held at 
Mount Pleasant? One of them replied in 
much warmth, that they intended to hold their 
preparative meeting, on the ancient foundation, 
and in subordination to O. Y. meeting of 
Friends, as held at Mount Pleasant. Notwith- 
standing Friends kept perfectly mild, they seem- 
ed now to throw off al] restraint, and regardless 
of the meekness, forbearance, and decency, 
which should always be observed on such 
occasions, they abused Friends very much, 
ordering us out of the house, saying that they, 
as members of Ohio yearly meeting, did not 
know us ; casting some heavy reflections, too, 
upon an approved minister who was with us 
from a distance. One of them who came 
into meeting late, frequently called out for the 
officers of the meeting to make it select. 
When the storm seemed a little to abate, that 
Friends could be heard, a proposal was made 
for us to withdraw to the lower side of the 
house. David Hilles replied that we might go 
as soon as we pleased, and where we pleased, 
to Steubenville if we chose; and after we re- 
tired they continued in a state of much disor- 
der. For fifteen or twenty minutes they seem- 
ed not to have power to still the troubled sea 
they were upon, whose waves were casting up 
mire and dirt. Friends, under an humbling 
sense of gratitude for the preservation they 
had experienced, transacted the business of 
the preparative meeting. 

(To be continued.) 








































































Though the “* words of the wise be as nails, 
fastened by the masters of the assemblies,” 
yet sure their examples are the hammer, to 
drive them in, to take the deeper hold. 

Fu 


meeting, she would read it. But when a num- 
ber of Hicksites expressed their views with 
rapidity, they claimed a great majority, before 
Friends had an opportunity to express their 


* The writer of this article believes that only fio 
of the committee dissented from this report; but is 
not so clear as to the number as to state it positively. 
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EXTRACTS, 
Forwarded for insertion, by a Friend of New 
Jersey, and well worthy of an attentive perusal. 


Elizabeth Webb.—Oh! the days of sorrow 
and nights of anguish that | went through, no 
tongue can utter or heart conceive which hath 
not gone through the like ; I could have wished} 
I had been some other creature, that | might} 
not have known such anguish and sorrow ; for! 
I thought all other creatures were in their pro-| 
per places, my troubles were aggravated by} 
the strong oppression and temptation of Satan, | 
who was very unwilling to lose his subject ;| 
so he raised all his forces, and made use of| 
all his armour which he had in the house; and 
I found him to be like a strong man armed in- 
deed, for he would not suffer me to enter into 
resignation, but would have me look into mys- 
teries that appertain to salvation, with an eye 
of carnal reason ; and because | could not so 
comprehend, he caused me to question the 
truth of all things that are left upon record in 
the Holy Scriptures, and would have persuaded 
me into the Jews’ opinion concerning Christ ; 
and many other baits and resting places he laid 
before me ; but my soul hungered after the true 
bread, the bread of life which came from God 
out of heaven, which Christ testified of (John 
vi.) which I had felt near, and my soul had 
tasted of it; although the devil prompted me 
with his temptations, my soul could not feed 
upon them, but cried continually, thy presence, 
Q.Lord, or else I die. Oh! let me feel thy 
saving arm, or else | perish ! Oh, Lord, give 
me faith. Thus was my soul exercised in ear- 
nest supplication unto God night and day ; and 
yet | went about my outward occasions, and 
made my complaint to none but Ged only ; and 
Ihave often since considered, that any soul 
that can be content to feed on any thing below 
the enjoyment of God, the subtle serpent finds 
suitable baits for them. 

Soin the Lord's due and appointed time, 
when he had seen my suffering of that fiery 
kind to be sufficient, he was pleased to cause 
his divine love to flow in my bosom in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and the holy spirit of divine 
light and life did overcome my soul ; then a| 
divine sense and understanding was given me 
to know the power and also the love of God, 
in sending his only Son out of his bosom into 
the world, to take upon him a body of flesh, 
wherein he did go through the whole progress 
of suffering, for the salvation of mankind, and 
so did break through and break open the gates 
of death, and repaired the breach that old 
Adam had made between God and man, and 
restored the path for souls to come to God. 


E. Webb's letter to Anthony W. Boehm. 








Alice Hayes.—In a little work, entitled * A 
Legacy, or Widow’s Mite, left by Alice Hayes 
to her children and others,” it is stated that 
John Berrow, priest of the parish of Watford, 
had said the Quakers denied the Scriptures, 
and the resurrection, and the man Christ Jesus, 
that died without the gates of Jerusalem ; in- 
sinuating that they cenfined their belief to a 
Christ within. Whereupon this Friend be- 
lieved it to be her duty to refute the calumny; 
and accordingly, accompanied by Francis 


Stamper, attended the congregation where the 
priest was officiating. After taking their seats, 
and waiting till the priest had done his sermon 
and prayer, she stood up, and addressed him 
thus :-— 

*T have a question to ask thee; and I do 


what | had to say. I seeing him go hastily 
away, applied myself to the people, and said 
as followeth :—John Berrow came to me and 


;said that the Quakers would tell me that I 


must deny the man Christ Jesus, that died 
without the gates of Jerusalem, and that I must 
believe only ina Christ that was within me. 
And { bore this testimony to all present at that 
assembly, saying, we do own the Scriptures, 
and do say and believe that there is not an- 
other name given under heaven whereby any 
ean be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ, 
that died without the gates of Jerusalem, and 
was buried, and rose again the third day, and 
now sitteth at the right hand of God, glorified 
with the same glory he had with the Father 
before the world began.” 





John Crook.—Our friend John Griffith in- 
formed Robert Dudley, that John Crook, one 
of the earliest and most distinguished minis- 
ters among the people called Quakers, was 
remarkable on many accounts, especially dur- 


Charles the IL., a large participation whereof 
fell to this friend. It was observable that his 
gift in the ministry was such, that he frequent- 
ly, in those times of great affliction, whilst free 
from imprisonment, continued his declaration 
in public meetings for upwards of three hours; 
during the whole of which, such an increasing 
degree of authority attended, as to convince 
many of his auditory, that nothing short of a 
divine commission could produce the bapti- 
zing effects of his ministry. In consequence, 
many were joined to the society of which he 
was a member, through his labours, and be- 
came ornaments thereof. 

He outlived those days of dark intolerance 
some years, much beloved from the remem- 
brance of his past services and sufferings for 
the noble cause of religion; and he frequently 
appeared in the meetings of his friends,in very 
long testimonies of sound doctrine and pleas- 
ing expressions. But some deeply exercised 
minds amongst his friends, observed with con- 
cern, that the energy of melting virtue, which 
had attended his gospel labours in former 
times, to their great consolation, was now 
very little, if at all, fel€ to accompany his min- 
istry. 

Two of these friends, who stood in the sta- 
tion of elder, feeling their minds engaged to 
it, from a sense of duty, waited on him; and 
with all the tenderness and deference due to 
his age, experience, and great worth, commu- 
nicated their fears to him on this head; and 
intimated their wish that he would look at 
this matter, and seek to that Gracious Being 
in whose service he had been so successfully 
engaged for many years, for his blessed coun- 
sel on the subject ; desiring him, at a suitable 
time, to favour them with the result of his de- 
liberations on what they had laid before him. 





He received thcir communications with 
great meekness; and, after some weeks, he 
waited on them, in a broken, tender frame of 
mind, letting them know, with many tears, 
that their brotherly, or rather fatherly con- 
duct towards him, was a kindness that he 


desire thee and this assembly to hear me. But! should never forget; and that on deep thought- 
he would not, and hastened out without hearing | 


fulness, respecting the matter referred to him, 
he found there was ample cause for their fears, 
and that he looked upon them as the messen- 
gers of love from his Great Master, to warn 
him of his dangerous situation. 

He next related to them, how he then found 
that, in those times of public tranquillity, he 
had gradually and imperceptibly slidden off 
from receiving his ministry through that pure, 
unmixed channel, by which he had formerly 
received it. The spring of the ministry, he 
said, during the fiery trials of persecution, 
flowed so copiously through him, that he felt 
but little labour to come at it; but in these 
latter days of the church’s tranquillity, from 
the love he felt for the cause, he delivered 
words as they occurred to him in the public 
assemblies, which, till their kind intimations to 
him, he did not perceive proceeded only from 
his natural powers as a man, and did not, as 
formerly, flow from the divine spring and 
gift of gospel ministry. Of this, he said, he 
was now fully convinced, and returned praises 
for his great deliverance where first due, and 


|ring the violent persecution in the reign of] gratitude to them as instruments thereof. 


He continued for three years after this quite 
silent as a minister; and about the expira- 
tion of that time, he again broke forth in a 
few words, just as at first appearing in the 
ministry. He was gradually enlarged in 
his testimonies, to the comfort and edification 
of his friends; and was at all times very care- 
ful, ever after, not to exceed that measure of 
divine’ opening with which he was favoured 
in the exercise of his gift. 





John Griffith —“ Our valuable friends, John 
Churchman and William Brown, from Penn- 
sylvania, were at several of the yearly meetings, 
after my settling in this nation. _ They laboured 
in these nations in the service of truth near 
four years, having left affectionate wives and 
children for truth’s sake. Such noble, disin- 
terested endeavours, without any view towards 
temporal interest, is a yery great mystery to 
the worldly wise. The above named Friends 
were great and good instruments in the Lord’s 
hand, not only at the yearly meetings, but also 
in their travels up and down for the promotion 
of discipline and good order in the churches ; 
though not without considerable opposition 
from some, who, under pretence of acting for 
the good of the Society, were in reality advo- 
cates for undue liberty. Notwithstanding some 
such difficulties, the Lord hath greatly strength- 
ened the hands of his pained ones for Sion’s 
welfare, and blessed his work to the promot- 
ing of good order, as the likeliest means of 
reviving ancient beauty and comeliness ; there 
having been great stirrings and much labour of 
late years, to bring the several members of the 
Society into the holy order of the gospel.’ — 
Journal, page 217. 

““T went from thence to Shrewsbury ; the 
number of professors there was very small, 
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and the life of religion very much depressed, | far into the barren waste of infidel speculation the first aggressors ;” 


“and had you been 


not only by the lukewarmness of some, but | —lost his first love—departed from the fellow -! right, as likely you suppose you were, assured 


also by a blasting, 
which they had long sat under, doubtless to the | 
great uneasiness of the few sensible amongst | 
them. I had a painful sense of the great hurt 


windy, lifeless ministry, | ship and unity of the church—and gone out) | am that you would neither have set up nor 


into open separation. « O how has the enemy | attended separate meetings ; but would have 
| prevailed,” through his means, “to divide in) patiently endured a state of suffering, and have 
Jacob, and to scatter in Israel ; and has it not) weptas between the porch and the altar; and 


thereof in that meeting, being concerned to sit| been he, one of the leaders of the people, that) in this state of inward and secret travail of 
the meeting through in silence, | believe as an|has caused them thus to err? | spirit, have continued, until enabled, through 


example to Friends, and rebuke to that for- 
ward, unsanctified spirit. The same, soon 
after, was made manifest to both Friends and 
others, to be very corrupt, and was deservedly 
testified against by the monthly meeting. I 
have divers times, in my travels, perceived 
great hurt to the prosperity of truth, by such 
unsanctified pretenders to a divine commission, 
intruding themselves into the ministry ; but 
always have apprehended them a bad sort of 
people to deal with by advice and caution, as 
they are commonly very positive and _self- 
willed ; being seldom, in this declined state of 
the church, without a party who had rather 
have almost any kind of ministry than silence ; 
which makes it much more difficult for those 
who have a right sense of their spirits, to bring 
the judgment of truth over such ; as those 
above mentioned are apt to screen them, and 
cover their heads, unless they manifest them- 
selves, which hath in the end frequently hap- 
pened, by their being guilty of some immoral 
conduct.’’—Journal, page 220. 
nliliiene 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
ELIAS HICKS, OR THE SPIRIT OF 
SEPARATION. 


The following letter has reached me through 
a channel which leaves no doubt as to its au- 
thenticity ; and as you have published many 
pernicious notions, written or spoken by Elias 
Hicks, [I have thought it no more than justice 
to him to insert this, as it shows he once could 
write in a very different strain from what he 
now does. It is remarkable that he should 
have depicted so exactly the state into which 
he himself has now fallen; and expostulated 
with so much fervour and Christian concern 
with one who had unhappily been deluded by 
the spirit of disaffection and discord, to which 
he has since become a victim. How perti- 
nently might his own expressions now be ad- 
dressed to himself. “ O how has the trumpet 
which was measurably sanctified to the Mas- 
ter’s use, been since occupied to exalt the 
cause of the usurper—self;” for 1 have never 
known any individual whose public communi- 
cations contained as much self-commendation 
as those of E. H. ‘To decry the “ crucified 
Saviour,” and to “exalt the usurper sELF,’ 
seem to be the great objects of his public 
preaching. How different was the condition 
of Elias Hicks, when he stood in acceptance 
with his friends, and laboured among them to 
their edification and comfort! But now, “O 
how has the gold become dim! how is the 
most fine gold changed !’’ Pride and self- 
confidence have tempted him to despise the 
simplicity of the gospel of Christ. An over- 
weening fondness and estimation of his own 
abilities, has led him to pry into things too 
deep for human reason ; and, thinking himself 
wise above what is written, he has wandered 


In contemplating the sad change which) the power of an endless life, so to have spread 
many of the votaries of this separating spirit! your cause before the Lord, as to have known 
have experienced, the sorrowful loss they have} him to arise and disperse every cloud of opposi- 
sustained as regards their religious state, their! tion, whereby a reconciliation with your tr iends 
want of watchfulness and daily walking in the would have been happily accomplished.’ 
fear of God, which. they knew in other and} If Elias Hicks had had an insight into futt- 
better days, we would affectionately eptreat| rity, and bebeld in prophetic vision the course 
them to listen to the language of their apostle :| pursued by himself and followers, he could not 
“ O, friends, stand no longer by your separate} have found language more applicable to their 
altar; for how is that hand which hath been} conduct, or more exactly descriptive of their 
stretched out against the Lord’s heritage wi-| present condition. And certainly it must be 
thered! and how has it at all times withered !’’| no small confirmation of the rectitude of the 
What dryness, what deadness aiid insensibility | principles held by Friends, to find such a tes- 
as to the life of true religion, has your separa-| timony recorded against himself by the leader 
tion from the Lord and his truth brought upon} of the separatists. It goes to show that the 
you! how is the stayedness and exercise of| language of truth is always in harmony with 
spirit which you once knew, been turned into itself ; and had he kept closely to what he 
levity and unsettlement, so that you know noj| then knew and felt, he and his followers might 
resting place for your weary souls! How have| have been saved from their present dilemma. 
many of you left the Father's house, and wan-| We earnestly desire that he and they may 
dered into a barren waste, a land of pits and} hearken diligently to his pleading with one, 
snares, where there is no spiritual sustenance} who, like themselves, had become dissatisfied 
to nourish you! Listen then to the earnest! with I'riends and set up a separate meeting, 
expostulation of him whom you have chosen! but who was favoured to see and sincerely 
for your leader, and take warning from his}condemn his error, and was thus restored to 
own description of the evils which await you | unity with the Society. And, “ whether they 
and while it is yet in your power, retrace your| will hear or forbear,” let them remember, 
wayward steps. | that Elias Hicks himself has declared that “ the 

‘Did ever any that have set up separate | first right steps necessary to betaken by them 
meetings since we were a people—did any of ij is to cease from their separate meetings, and 
them ever stand? Have they not all been a re-| then meet quietly w ith their Friends, at their 
proach to themselves? Hath not blasting and | usual stated meetings ;"’ and that his “ mind is 
mildew been their lot? Where are all those) established in the prospect, that unless they 
who have separated themselves from the heri-| soon decline, and put an end to these ensigns 
tage of the Lord since they were a people, in| of separation, it will ere long be suddenly 
these latter days? Have they not all fallen in| performed by a strong hand, such as the 
their own deceivings, except those who in time! powers of men shall not be able to withstand ; 
took warning, before it was too late, and so| for the consummation determined will shortly 
came back into fellowship with their friends,| come.”’ R. G. 
and were thereby restored into favour and a 
state of reputation and honour? while those 
who stood out until the Lord has cast them| Respected Friend, Timothy Davis—These 
down, have gone to the grave with infamy.’’| lines come from one who may seem to thee as 
Such is the language of your leader, when|a stranger ; but thou art not altogether such 
describing the sorrowful consequences of that} to the writer, for | can assure thee, I feel that 
destroying spirit of discord and separation! towards thee, that does away all estrangeness, 
which has deceived so many of you. And if|and makes thee to me as one for whose wel- 
any thing were wanting to enforce the canmpet) fare I fee] myself at this time nearly concern- 
ness and solemnity of his appeal, it is furnished}ed. And although some time past when in 
by the awful reflection that he has himself fall- thy neighbourhood, way did not then open to 
en a prey to the spirit which he so aptly de-| see thee ; yet a desire therefor has since con- 
scribed. A more awakening call could scarcely | tinued, insomuch that | thought | could not 
be sounded in our ears, not only arousing} leave this country with peace of mind, at least 
those who have been caught in its snares, to| without visiting of thee witha few lines, ex- 
flee from them for their lives ; but stimulating | pressive of the real concern I feel, not only on 
those who happily have escaped the wiles of| thy account, but also for the sake of those who 
the seducer, to watch with double diligence! are in a situation like thyself: and who join 
lest they also come into the like condemnation. | with thee in maintaining an ensign of separa- 
“ Therefore let me say again, Q, friends, no! tion from thy friends. O! | have had to remem- 
longer stand. out. Do not any longer reason) ber, dear friend, when thou stood measurably 
with flesh and blood, and say that your friends} under the divine canopy, in the meeting 
have dealt hardly with you—unjustly with you} whereof | was then a member, near the place of 

—for this has always been the cry of ail those| my nativity, on Long Island, at a time when 
who have separated. But remember you were| | was but an infant as to religious exercise, 


Gloucester, 9th month 9th, 1793. 
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where thou had to mention to us that sweet) soul, that I am engaged to plead with thee,| its supporters, who have arrogated to them- 
and instructive passage of sacred writ, “ A| whether thou wilt hear or forbear, and there-| selves the character of advocates of truth, 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic-| fore desire thou wouldst cease from thy sepa-| should have so little respect for their own re- 
tures of silver:”’ with what satisfaction did [ hear} rate meetings, as this is the first right step|putation, as to hazard such gross misstate- 
them flow from thy lips; but now, O ! now how| necessary to be taken by thee, and then meet|ments. The object is however plain—-to sup- 
has the trumpet which was then measurably} quietly with thy friends at their usual stated|port the cause of Elias Hicks, at the expense 
sanctified to the Master’s use, been since occu-| meetings, for my mind is established in the|of the character of those who can not unite 
pied to exalt the cause of the usurper—self.| prospect, that unless thou soon declines, and | with his principles. Surely that cause must 
O! how has the goid become dim, how is the| puts an end to these ensigns of separation, it}be corrupt, which requires its advocates to 
fine gold changed. O1! how has the enemyj|will ere long be suddenly performed by a\ resort to such disgraceful expedients. 
prevailed to divide in Jacob and scatter in Is-| strong hand, such as the powers of man shall Wm. Evans. 
rael; and has it not been the leaders of the| not be able to withstand or resist, for the con-| 4 mo. 8 1829. 

people, that have caused themto err? O! my|summation determined will shortly come. 
friend ! stand no longer by thy separate altar ;|'This, my friend, I have thought necessary to 











for how is that hand that hath been stretched| communicate to thee in bowels of gospel love, THE FRIEND. 
out against the Lord’s heritage, how has it at|}and for the peace of my own mind, and|—————H———_—- ae 
all times withered ! wish thee to show it to thy friends, those that} FOURTH MONTH, 11, 1829. 


Did ever any that have set up separate] are joined with thee in thy meetings, and con- 


meetings since we were a people, did any of| clude thy affectionate and very assured friend, 


them ever stand? have they not all been a re- Exsas Hicks. The letter which we place upon our pages 
proach to themselves? hath not blasting and to-day, from Elias Hicks to Timothy Davis, 
mildew been their lot? where are all those m will doubtless excite the attention of our read- 


who have separated themselves from the heri- ror THE FRieND, |€18. ‘That he was sincere when he wrote it, 
tage of the Lord since they were a people in} I am not a reader of Gould’s Advocate, and| Which our correspondent who furnishes the 
these latter days? have they not all fallen in} was not aware until last evening that I had|COpy seems disposed to allow, we may confess, 
their own deceivings, except those who mi hove published by him as a “prominent”’ per-|!5 going something beyond the measure of oF 
time took warning, before it was too late, and! son, “ whose deportment was very much cal- charity in the case. From his letter to Tho- 
so came back into fellowship with their friends, | culated to cause a disturbance”’ at a meeting | Mas Willis, and other facts familiar to many, 
and were thereby restored into favour, and a|held in Friends’ meeting house on Pine street, and abundantly avouched, there is reason to 
state of reputation and honour? whilst those|on the 10th of the 12th month, 1826. Upon conclude that he must have been sipping at 
who stood out, until the Lord has cast them|examining the third number of the second|the seductive bat poisoned chalice—have drunk 
down, have gone to the grave with infamy.| volume of that work, issued in 2nd mo. last, 1| deeply from Priestley, and others of the sophist 
O! that thou mayest be brought hastily to con-| find a pretended review of the testimony of the school—antecedently to the period when this 
sider thy standing, for although I ain led to be-| monthly meeting of Friends for the southern |letter was written. But, conceding this point, 
lieve that the Lord, in great mercy and long} district, respecting the antichristian and disor-|@0d that he wrote from a sense of duty and 
forbearance, is still waiting for thy return,|ganizing doctrines preached by Elias Hicks,|@ honest conviction of the weighty truths in- 
and those concerned with thee: yet I have|and the unbecoming deportment of some of|Culcated, one thing is nevertheless very strik- 
cause likewise to believe, that the time is} his advocates on that occasion. ing—the utter incongruity of a temper and 
passing over, and is much nearera close, than} With the seeming candour of an impartial disposition so vacillating, with the exalted and 
thouartaware. ‘Therefore let me say again,| narrator of facts, the reviewer says, “ Let a\ reiterated professions which he makes, of being 
O friend! no longer stand out, but, whilst the! simple narrative of the proceedings of that day | under the guidance of the Spirit. rhe wide 
arm of mercy and immaculate love is open, to| illustrate the rrutu of the representation we difference between the views which, according 
turn in, inquire in thine own heart, and be]are now making, and place this matter in its|to this letter, he entertained in 1793, and those 
still before the Lord, and he will yet heal thee,|true light. We reached the house in ques- which, at the present day, he is by every means 
and restore comfort to thee, and to those whom| tion, fifteen minutes after nine o’clock, and|in his power endeavouring to uphold, no one 
thou hast been a means of leading out of the| were then able to go in orout at pleasure;|can be at a loss to perceive. if he was under 
right way, as there is a full giving up unto| but in the course of a few minutes afterwards, the guidance of the Spirit then, he must con- 
him, some of whom, if I had a right. sense|a large concourse of sober and sedate people sequently be under a gross delusion now ; or 
when among them, feel at times a state of|collected. They preserved a degree of silence he must mean, by the term spirit, something 
mourning. Do not any longer reason with) and good order, which we have rarely seen dis- altogether different from the Comforter, the 
flesh and blood, and say friends have dealt|played in other places of a similar nature. Holy Ghost, which the Son and Sent of God 
hardly with me ; unjustly with me; for this|'There were many persons belonging to the declared the Father would send in his name ; 
has been the cry of all those who have sepa-| meeting who did not obtain admittance: among|and which, he says, “shall teach you all 
rated. But, O! remember thou wast the first| these, the most prominent was William Evans, things, and bring all things to your remem- 
aggressor, and however small thou mayest con-| whose deportment was very much calculated to| brance whatsoever I have said unto you.” 
sider it, yet it was great in one, who, instead|cause a disturbance. He uttered some con- 
of leading back into Egypt, ought to have led| temptuous expressions against particular per- 
forward into greater perfection. And had thou| sons, and the assembly in general ; and finally 
been right at that time, as likely thou supposest| declared his intention to withdraw to another 
thou wast, assured | am thou wouldst neither] meeting, and we believe did so. There was, 
have set up nor attended separate meetings, | at the commencement, no other instance of dis- 
but would have patiently endured a state of|order,”’ &c. Those charges against me are 
suffering, and have wept as between the porch| altogether a train of palpable untruths, I was 
and the altar, and in this state of inward and} not only not at the mecting house, but was not 
secret travail of spirit, have continued, until] in the city; having gone to Westtown school 
enabled, through the power of an endless life,| the day previous, by appointment of the com- 
so to have spread thy cause before the Lord| mittee; where I remained until the 13th. What 
as to have known him to arise, and disperse| confidence, | would ask, can be placed in a 
every cloud of opposition, whereby a reconcili-| paper, which is not only regardless of acen- 
ation with friends would have been happily| racy, but absolutely false in details professedly 
accomplished. ©! my friend! it is in great] given to illustrate the truth of its representa- 
love and an ardent concern for thy immortal|tions? It is not a little extraordinary, that 




















































The account inserted to day of a “ recently 
discovered cave’’ is copied from the last num- 
ber of “The Christian Advocate,”’ published 
in this city. Peters township, in which it is 
situated, is in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, 
between the East branch of Conogocheaque, 
and North Mountain, ten miles west from 
Chambersburg. 





Without a conflict there is no conquest; and 
without a conquest, no crown. Dill. Ref. 
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